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£ D I T 0 R I L . 


back to ^ , tn + S . editi ° n ° f ,Left * are concerned with 

are 4e I;L P ;^Scn"'which “ " r °^ ^ th *' oi °**' how can it be 

may seem, they are extre -lv iu- rr+ont ^peseu. elementary though these question 
welcomed. " ly 1 ^ 0rt - nt ’ ana a ful l discussion on them is to be 


getting 

chan, ocl? 1 


- creed which*any soci'li-t w : ' un ® ral intention to break with ‘pragmatism• 

aary of the aitenit^es^^e^tc- L thf ^ t0 " “ 3Gdas to ** ^at 

as one contributor admit ted"t~“u" v-rvi™ ^ ,aZln ® are mrel 7 'disguised pragmatism*-' 
i, refuted' wiuh the usual ***** *> , 

: sc nomic detorainist• h— cle-rlv n-t *T° who diSiliisses Marx as an 

mended to read Plc’Aov^ "^te^f, ? ^ th ° theo1 ^ and ^t be recom- 

»ti, aarxist arguments out for »S' ll e 51011 f E±si( >ry\ Many of the other 

Marxism', they do not onl ^^guments against -vulgar 

“ ^ ^ xv was written. 


lv is 


ar 5 
iiionc p oly 


asserted that 'nobody has a monopoly oi . ,,, 

>>«st Marxism. In fact no genuine Marxist woujT as lf thls is somehow and 

■din 


it is not Marxists who believe in absolute truL.* 0 , ha * , ° suc ^ a 
It -vs even suggested that such truths will be revealed to all (in timei idea lists. 
education. How was it then, that students in Germany played a progressive 0 rail* 1 , 
lemd anu 73, (after increased education*) supported the rise of Hitler? It is clem 
..im.nsenc.o to see edu.C8.tion -as neutral in this way« Tr 

, . x f. c ?® a f tlcl ° lt is £U gested that socialist revolutions just do not take 

Pxa.e an highly industrialized societies. In fact in Germany in 1918, in Irance in 
i.,-bb mu 196 b (to mention out a few) all the conditions existed for the socialist 
revolution excejot a revolutionary leadership, fhe working class have shown again and 
a a aj.n -heir preparedness to fi ,ht; they have not brought in socialism essentially 
oeoausu of the treacherous role of thoir social democrat and communist party 'leaders'. 

will not do successful without the correct leadership. Marx himself contin-* 
ua....;^ emphasised that t hi s_ own his tory h Marxist cannot simply sit back and 

,va,., _or the inevitable* revolution. .gain and again the ruling class have bought 
oU t - le workors ' leaders and turned them in the safe, reformist, direction, /.gain 
anc. again writers like Marcuse turn to a philosophy of pessimism as a result of a 
lim^oe period of capitalist stability. Much ideas must bo exposed for what they are - 
mere smoke screens, ibis is the job of the Marxist. „e are told that 'we are all 
.planners now, we arc in .an age of mixed economy, not of capitalism .and class war' 

-gain it is the job of the Marxist to expose the myth, ./e live in an -.ge If monopoly 
capitalism, with tno state being used more and more to prop up the economy rot to 
develop it or plan it. 

by no means is the way forward to socialism a strai -ht one. It is obvious 
from this short jjiece that i&tiny differences of ox^inion exist, and for that reason I 
welcome the discussion of basic ideas in this edition. 


Paul Johnson. 








TO.;'JDS THLi ILJvOLUiXOK 01 KiskSON 


Colin ...» Mace. 


■.i-.ikon in all their varieties liberalise and marxism now constitute. our major, 
even cur only, polictical alternative. You might say what about conservatism?^ well 
w : '.f about it? Or rather -where is it? iherever it prevails as the dominant ideology 
oi a state e.g. lranoo's Spain, Yorster's South -frica, or what was Salazar's Portugal, 
it rests sore on political power than on ideological consent and the days of such 
x\. leg are numbered. In advanced capita list societies the ideological and intel- 
lectua 1 functions performed by 19 th century conservatism are now performed by liber- 
there is no coherent conservatism that is not a variety of liberalism or mere 

eccentricity (Enoch?) 

are left -with liberalism and Marxism which have both been insurgent creeds 
in mieir various forms; they have.been the rhetoric and ideology of movements, 
parties and classes on the road to power and in due course each has become a 
conservative creed, the ideology and rhetoric of a consolidated political and economic 
system, ms ideolo.-y liberalism .and Marxism have both been maae vulgar and banal - 
each supplies cliches for the defence of -a great power state and for the abuse of the 
other bloc and all its works, what started off as two political philosophies have 
become official ideologies and have become, in differing ways, engulfed by nationalism 
and in the process been castrated* 


;/ith success ideology becomes vulgarised. Ideology as the puolic face of a 
political philosophy very ofton becomes myth or folklore - and frequently even a 
minimum of ideology withers away and all that is left is an empty and irrelevant 
rhet.>"ic, as in the case of liberalism, i. 3. J. on the one hand can begin a speech 

" ?or..;..ht I speak for the dignity of man." and on the other bomb hell out of 

: . n in Vietnanic* 


Marxism and liberalism in their contemporary institutionalized forms are at 
best s bate controlled ideologies and at worst empty rhetorics. Liberalism as puolicly 
expressed is without coherent content, its goals have been made so formal ana _ ^ 
'bsl-mot as to provide no clear moral standards. Liberalism hr a become practica ana 
, -.-atic and has lost its moral content and force like Marxism. Loth have generally 
become irrelevant to political positions having moral content - both have forsaken 
their common heritage - the secular humanist tradition of ,'e stern Europe. 

today these two folklores, the ideology of vulrar Marxism and the rhetoric of 
vulaar liberalism, confront each other all over the world, such supported uy - vast 
and'elaborate machinery of prop agenda. They offer little or nothing of value to 
anyone, .nymore and alternatives are constantly being sought by different sections 
0 f society*! The search for alternatives will continue as long as men seek politico, 
orientation, but oi course most men do not, they merely accept the going fokelore, 
liberal or aarxist, as the accident of their geographic residence may dictate. 

However there is a sig$ifio*.r>t minority in western societies today^disillusione,. oy 
the empty rhetoric of liberalism end tho whole political scene, mdaitteoly tms 

/minority 





rri xi »rftv i° or.- marnly students and highly educated people axil the ,T .r e volutic:a" is 
one of remain -nu not blood, but it would be f oolish to underestimate its importance. 
Marcuse see" students at Universities developing a kind of” universal consciousness 
which as the;/ into the rider world they gradually communicate to the ordinary 
citizens thus cl.e "revolution” is going on continually. The libera] system, in 
nutting 7 r ounp- pecpie into such establishments as Universities end Colleges of* further 
I -me .o ion, is. according to Marcuse, sowing the seeds of its own destruction. 

iho students of today are playing a vital role in breathing new life into 
..ad resurrectin the moral content of liberalism and the ideals on which western 
r.-.v: hratron is based. The hippies in their own way ire re trying to resurrect and 
in. our cases live according to those idals. They realised as do a large number of 
students today, that we are living in a global nightmare; that, to use hippie jargon, 
we are aD turned inside out and hanging upside down, be are livin t: , in some lousy 
condition of fragmented consciousness pathetically estranged and alienated from our 
true selves. There is an unhealthy tendency among some groups, like the hippies, to 
think that we cannot jet back to any self-validating experience except by glimpses, 
chemically induced, of certain states of being that exist within us, as testimony of 
a ado*" and more meanin gful consciousness - a universal consciousness. m revolution 
in the maid itself is a necessary condition for a changed value system which is the 
only possible hope for the mo rib and human race. It is students who are experiencing 
id some de see this revolution in the mind and developing a universal consciousness 
a..,; gradually transmitting it to the wider world. Studying ken, occultism, repetition 
of mantrasand gain,, on f *trips” can only provide us with euphoric sell-outs unless we 
f .m uhe only reality that exists here and now - the practical reality of our condi¬ 
tioner airboe buch activities mentioned above can become red herrings nosing us off 
ala track b^ oro&ucing the euphoric delusion that we are holy, when, actually, we 
behave towards one another like a pack of pigs in a sty. 

Op wing out or droppin out are hot answers to any problems - they are a purely 
n save approach. be can only work within the system and attempt to cnonge it from 
,. w . 1 , /it Universities and similar places students are developing or discovering 
a n universal consciousness and are demanding the resurrection and implementation 
a - w -assic ideals shared in many ways by both Marxism 'md liberalism. This 
rcvolution of reason will necessarily bo a slow, agonisingly slow., process but it is 
to ..isa on ace now and will continue to do so, until it forms the basis of all practical 
p ,;;Lo and policies, when the quality of life might be such that we can no longer 
deocai:e the human race as moribund, and a pack of pigs fi dating it out in a sty. 

But a L amdhi said ”It may be long bef ore the law of love will be re cognized in 
inco/aar.ion ,1 affairs. The machineries of governments stand between and hide the 
hearts of one people from those of another”. 
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FR4KCE - TIL2 SOOT_JjI3T REVOLUTION BEGINS 


Roger M. Bartlett. 


The events which toon place in Trance this May shattered the theory of 
^social peace" which has pervaded the labour movement during the post-war boom years. 

At the same time the claims of certain so-called Marxists, that the European 
proletariat had become "bourgeoisfied", have been refuted by the revolutionary role 
of the trench workers. 

L’HS I -IITH REPUBLIC. 

The G-aullist regime, relying on the support of reactionary army leaders and 
the middle class, was itself a progeny of the crisi of 1958- Since then I)e Gaulle 
has assumed the mantle of a Bona^artist, manoevring between the bourgeoisie on the one 
hand and the working class on the other. Such a regime is by its very nature unstable, 
freezing for a short period the class struggle, but only to prepare the way for a social 
explosion at a later stage. .1though De Gaulle»s "independent" foreign policy may have 
'.ppealed to the middle class, the harsh, economic facts of life ultimately provoked the 
discontent of the working population. 

Despite improvements since 1958, on quarter of the labour force earnt less than 
£12 per week, while between 5 and 6 million people lived below the official subsistence 
level. The average workin 0 week was 47 hours, much longer than in most advanced 
capitalist countries. The housing situation also remains a scandal, with 3 million 
(out of 9 million) people in Paris living in atrocious conditions. 

In 1ebruary 19b7, 2% million workers went on strike to fight for better 
conditions. In the elections of the following month, De Gaulle's majority in the 
National ..ssembly was reduced to a handful and the Communist Party (P.C.l.) gained 
over one million votes. 

laced ;ith a deteriorating economic situation, with the prospect of worse to 
come, the lrench Government introduced measures in May 19&7 giving itself the right 
to rule oy decree on social and economic questions. This decision provoked a 1 day 
general strike of 12 million workers, which clearly demonstrated the growing militancy 
of the Trench working class. 

By May 1968, the number of unemployed had risen to more than 500,004, % of 
whom were school leavers. .t the same time wage increases won over the past two years 
had been eaten away by price rises, so that real wages had actually fallen. 

The highly inflammatory situation now existing required only -a spark to 
insti gate a mass movement of the working class, a movement ,vhich was to threaten the 
very existence of Trench capitalism. The students were to provide this spark. 


/STUDENT 
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3 PUDaNT Ri'-uDlC:. J-« IS-LTION. 


Student demonstrations in early May, in protest against inadequate living 
conditions and shocking academic facilities, led to tne reeve or calling the police 
into the Loroonne. this action, which revived memories of Nazi occupation, succeeded 
in unitin ■, the vast majority of the students of Paris, and subsequently of the whole 
of france, behind their more militant colleagues. Professors, teachers ana scnool- 
children joined in support of the students in the ensuing demonstrations and street- 
fighting. 


In the demonstration of May 8th, the slogans (and the arrests following the - 
demonstration) indicated that large numoers of apprentices and young workers from the 
technical colleges in Paris, as well as unemployed youths, had joined the struggle. « 
these young workers provided the link, whereby adult trade unionists were drawn into 
the movement. the success of the students in gaining their immediate demands impressed 
the workers, and the vicious brutality of the riot police (C.R.3.) won the sympathy of 
8 CP/o (according to the Daily bxpress) of the Paris population for the students’ demands. 

RisVOLT 

the above factors prompted the C.G-. i\ (Communist f 0 U 0 ), CaeDo k (Catholic T o U 0 ) 
fohol o (University Teachers ....s so elation) and U 0 N 0 E.i« (ctudents federation) to c.Ul for 
a 24- hour general strike on May lpth. This developed, against the intention of the 
union leaders, into a nation-wide seizure of factories by the workers, who from then on 
took the le ding role in future developments. 


The workers’ demands included: 

a) minimum wage of 10 Of Fr. per month. 

b) Shorter hours. 

c) Security of employment. 

d) Improved social service benefits. 

e) The right of the trade unions to carry out activity in the factories. 

f) lull wages during the strike period. 


In addition, workers committees had been set up in each of the occupied 
factories. The Financial Times of May 20th revealing the understanding by the repre¬ 
sentatives of capital of the political nature -jf the struggle;, commented 


?f jl> 


hours 


i'ho workers are not as roly asking for financial c oarpons at ion, for shorter 
but like the students are ais., talking vaguely of revolutionary committees. 1 


Ox 


the 


strike 10 million workers were involved, more than half 


..t tne height — - — - _ - 

the workin-.-, population, i'his in a country where "7 trench workers out of 10 do not _ 
belon to any union"(Observer). The peasants of Nantes erected barricades in support 
of the workers and students, while white collar sections had also been drawn into the 
stru ,.0.0. fhe police had issued a statement sayin that "serious matters of con¬ 
science" would arise if they were set against the workers by the authorities, and that 
they "appreciated the reasons which inspired the striking wa^e-earners (limes - ■*..<& 
24th). i’he bxmy was split and the G-aullist government had effectively ceased to 
function. 


/in 
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lacking was 


the preconditions of a revolutionary situation voere present, 
•a revolutionary party with the audacity to seize state power. 


what was 


Tm ROiiiu oi ; Kb mmu. krty (hc 0 i # ) 

The initial reaction of the P 0 C.T. to the students* revolt was one of open 
hostilityo The U'niun of Communist Students (U.D. C. ), which had flayed no role in the 
student movement, said in a statement to ±*e Monde (5th and 6th May) that the demons¬ 
trations "prevented the mass of students from working and taking their exams ( J) tf • 

'The day 8th edition f Pravda used similar arguments, complaining of ,f trotskyists” 
in the vanguard of the student movement. 


Under the impact of the mass mobilisation of the workers, the F'.CJ 1 * line was 
changed and the students were commended for unleashing a movement which challenged 
the; laullist re ime. 

faced with the revolt of the workers, the r.C.I. adopted their favourite tactic 
of a Popular front - i.e. dropping any ^retence to a revolutionary programme in favour 
of a parliamentary bloc with the federation of the Loft and other "democratic(?) M 
forces. The excuse for this "tactic" was their reluctance to alienate their "allies" 
(presumably the middle class); the reasoning being that they woula have done so had 
a programme for the radical reconstruction of society on socialist lines been adopted. 

., peaceful revolution in Prance could easily have t ken place in the latter 
part of May. Yet the p 0 C.l* used "revolutionary weapons to achieve a parliamentary 
aim", (economist - May 25th). The forces of reaction would have been impotent to 
prevent the transfer of state power to a workers party. a~ programme, explaining the 
exploitation of the peasantry under capitalism, the inevitable ruination of the petty 
bourgeoisie by the huge monopolies which dominate french industry, and the oenefit to 
these sections of a socialist policy, would have won them decisively to the side of 
the workers. The attitude of the police and army would have prevented the "blood-bath", 
which the P.C.P. claimed would follow on attempt at insurrection. 


Instead of giving the lead to the workers oy organising workers councils on a 
local, then national, basis; instead of consolidating the support of the peasants and 
the lower middle class; instead of putting forward a transitional programme for the 
transformation of society; the P*C 0 i. and its union, the C.G-.f. , acted as a brake on 
the workers 1 movement. They attempted to kee^ the workers demands at an- economic 
level and then to make concessions to the bosses. 


Lmi'iiWrb.i j.'.u wjC a. ION« 


its 

c no 


The co-oardly tactics 
comeback and marshal the 
workers began tj drift b 


of the P.C.J-. leadership enabled the government to prepare 
forces of reaction, kith no clear lead coming from above, 
ack to work, many of their immediate demands met but their 


revolutionary purpose frustrated. 


,..s "normality" be.,an slowly 
the P.C.i. welcomed this with glee. 
Communist." (J) Thus, instead of a 


to return, De laulle called a general election and 
"..'.-.gainst disorders and against anarchy - vote 
programme of radical change, the communists vied 


/with 



wii/i the GauIUlsts as the party of order and respectability. „ 

tiiz.ii caiopaign are well known, with the Communists losing over 600,000 votes and the 

G-aullists achieving a landslide victory. 

The lower middle-class and backward elements of the working class, who had 
been brought into the struggle in May, voted Gaullist. this is not, as apologists 
for the ho Colo claim, proof that there was no revolutionary situation in May. It can 
only be understood in the light of the coial position of the lower middle class, a 
class standing between the two great classes of capitalism - the proletariat on the one 
side ana the bourgeoisie on the other, i’hey will respond to a clear lead from the 
working class, as in the upheaval in May, but will not (and this is the lesson of the 
election results) support a vacillatm . and cowardly workers f party, they deserted : 
the flag of the Jr.C.I . , the party of action, for the G-aullists, the party of order. 

thus, by their parliamentary obsessions, the T.C.Sh paved the way for a Gaullist 
victory, "dll the physical levers of power were in the hands of the communists". 
(Times), they surrendered them with only a whimper of protest. 

the role of the P.C.l. changed little after the elections. 'hen De Gaulle 
released the neo-facxst Salon and his associates from prison, arrested the leaders of, 
and banned, 11 left-wing organisations, the P.C.l. raised no objection, 

"they acted like Tabians, not like revolutionaries ....... and acquiesced in 

the government 1 s decision to ban ail the small left-wing revolutionary movements" 
(Economist - June 22nd). 


LESSORS TOM TEo iu TORE. 

"The end of the first act, not the final curtain" was the Economist’ s verdict 
on the elections. The election victory will be a hollow ono unless the government 
can solve the economic and social problems facing Trance. The wage rises won by the 
workers wiil be eaten away by the price rises and inflation that wall follow. This, 
coupled ,±th the abolition of tariffs within the E.E.C. and the downswing in world 
trade, vO.ll exacerbate the economic position in Tranee• 

The Gaullist victory and the government’s inability to solve the problems 
confronting it oiil only open the road to further crises and general strikes, with 
the question of a revolutionary transformation of society once more on the order of 
the d \y. "Some prophets already talk of the May days as a dress rehearsal, the 1905 
of a new Trench revolution." (Economist - June 8th). 


Each section must learn the correct lessons from the events of May. The 
student revolutionaries must discard irrevocably the ideas of Marcuse and the "New 
Left", for the inability of the students to destroy capitalism by themselves was 
■clearly demonstrated. The programme of anarcho-syndicalism, which refused to go 
beyond the demands already put forward by the workers must be rejected in favour of 
a Marxist policy, generalising and politicising tho workers’ struggle. The tactics of 
"teaching" the workers "the art of insurrection" by example alienated the large mass 
of workers who still supported the P.C.lr. The students must understand the futility 
of going through the motions of °n insurrection without the mass participation of the 
working; class. 


/The 
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The Marxists in Prance must learn from their mistakes, to prepare themselves 
for the stru 0 ,le ahead. They must begin immediately the task of rooting themselves 
in the mass labour movement, especially the P.C.F., with the 'perspective of wresting 
thu leadership of the workers organisations from the Stalinists. This can only be 
done by patiently explaining the role of the P.O.Ii. in the May Revolution, distinguish¬ 
ing between the betrayal of the leaders and the heroic role of rank-and-file communists. 
. .t the same time an alternative programme of transitional demands, leading to the 
seizure of power by the Trench workers, must be put forward with the aim of winning 
over the more advanced layers initially and at a later stage converting it into a 
fighting programme around which to rally the rank-and-file of the P.C.l. 

The workers themselves will not quickly forget the feol of power that was in 
their hands in May. The stru lo will have tau ht many lessons to its participants. 

The events of May mark the be inning of the Socialist Revolution in France. The 
temporary lull which has existed since July will soon give way to the next phase of 
the stru gle, when once again French capitalism will be threatened with destruction, 
and the French workers yet again point the way to the future. 

The overthrow of capitalism m Franco would ive a tremendouse fillip to the 
revolutionary movement throughout the world. The ruling class of the Test and the 
bt linist bureaucracies recognise that a socialist France would sound their death- 
knell, and take further the task oe-.un in October 1917* of the ouilding of a 
Socialist Torlu Federation. 


- oQo - 


TFLT PRICE PRFGIl-TISM? 


Bob Tilliams. 


The three most prominent aspects of recent British politics have been the 
apparent aimlessness of both Labour and Conservatives, the absence of long-term 
thou- ht, and the be inning of a public rejection of the political system. 

lack of firm aims is sometimes praised as pragmatism, t! keeping one 1 s 
options open* 1 is, I believe the phrase currently in favour. However, socialists of 
all descriptions must remember that PR frM.,1 ILM IE NOT NEUTR L. It implies an 
acceptance of the existing values and structure of society. Ms Paul Foot puts it, 
Social reforms offered pragmatically, which seek to alter the structure, can, when 
they conflict with that structure and those values, be pragmatically abandoned 11 . 

Harold ,iilson* s belief in economic growth and his conviction that ,f the Labour 
Party is a moral crusade or it is nothing”, have been pitted in unequal competition 
since Labour came to power. The arch-advocate . of technocracy has struggled on, but 
the Moral Crusader has boon sunk without trace. The list of Labour*s mistakes, 


/blunders 
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blunders and. downright betrayals makes painful reading, for instance, Polaris, 

Vietnam, Rhodesia, Prescriptions, Kenya ...sians, it is a sorry and sooann .-ly en.lloss 
list, but to place the responsibility for this tragic record solely on ,'ilson, is. 
to dabble frivolously in personalities. ilson's personal faults, errors, ---nd idio¬ 
syncrasies would, only have been replaced by others, perhaps even more grotesque, from 
Brown, Callaghan or Jenkins. 

dlthough party leaders are not expected to provide profound insi^nts in fee the 
human condition, I think we .oight justifiably expect some indication from them, of 
where, in their view, our society ought to be going. Otherwise how can we tell if ; 
they are helping to .,et it there, or indeed if we agree on the destination? Because 
there has been a lack of definite aims and of long-term thinking, there have been 
values to which those policies are supposed to be related. It is this lack of a 
comprehensive social purpose that is the real cause of the despair of the Labour move- 

ment o 

Economic growth is a valuable and indispensable means to a just* socialist 
society, but the Labour Party must abandon the idea that economic recovery is the 
utopian’end that will put everything right. /hen recovery does take place it will be 
even more important to state the criteria for using the fruits cf growth. The aims of 
policy should bo stated in a clear, measurable way, and policies assessed in the light 

of these aims. 

I oelieve that a radical party must have a set of definite aims if it is not 
to be H blown off course 1 ’. No self-respecting socialist could subscribe to Professor 
Oakeshott 1 s view that politics is like steering a ship in a storm, fho good captain 
is then necessarily concerned with keeping his ship off the r^cks and he does not 
retire to his cabin to construct a general theory of navigation. Neither do I accept 
Karl Ponper's assertion that only "piecemeal social engineering" is possible if 
totalitarianism is t., be avoided. Piecemeal social engineering only makes sense if 
wo n vo a prior notion of the purpose of the engine* 

If- ooVermont is to become, to use a ,/ilsonian phrase, "purposive", a vigorous, 
genuinely socialist theory is a basic essential. Pragmatism has created a theoretical 
and organisational vacuum in the labour movement and it is upon the ability to fill 
that vacuum that the future of British socialism depends. 
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ETHIC-le ZOCl AbISM OR MARXIST DETERMINISM 


Kelvin P„ Hopkins. 

Very lev? would doubt the genius of Karl Marx and Leon Trotsky, yet brilliant 
as their work was, can one accept their central thesis that history is dictated solely 
by , dialectic AL m -tori listic process. Capitalism was for them a mere stage in the 
unfolding of history, an essential forerunner to the socialist revolution, the cat¬ 
aclysmic change which was to mark the beginning of truly human history with a society 
free of class divisions, the basic cause of social conflict. In this situation man 
war. not to be the stunted animal-like being of x revious history.but would at last be free 
to develop his potentialities to an earnest unimagine able degree. The state was to 
wither away leaving Socialist Man, completely moral, fulfilled, end happy; devoid of 
aggression and assertive selfishness, and able to live in idyllic harmony with his 
fellows m a society of equality, plenty and peace. 

,'ith this vision as a rallying call it is small wonder that Marxist ideas have 
proved enormously powerful. However, though having great respect for many of Marxhs 
ideas, his theory of alienation, his soliology ana so on, one cannot accept the whole 
as a consistent rational doctrine. His economic deterrainism lead him to prophesy 
events which have not been fulfilled. The pauperisation of the mass of the working 
class leading to socialist revolution has not eventuated. 

Perhaps Marx was in fact ethically motivated. Indeed it is obvious he thought 
as a humanist that socialism was eminently desirable. He wished to promote the over¬ 
throw of capitalism and was without doubt the greatest revolutionary propagandist of all 
time. However he claimed to despise ethical socialists. Capitalism was not immoral 
but an essential historical stage on the road to socialism. Socialism was not just 
desirable but inevitable. This is where I cannot agree. Capitalism is immoral, 
socialism is ethicaxly desirable and judging by world history since Marx*s death, one 
would be wise to think carefully before saying anything was inevitable. One can be 
generous to Marx and say that he anticipated a growing consciousness of the need for 
socialist government if some of the problems of man 1 s basic needs were to be solved, 
and that his dialectic was a kind of metaphor for a belief that progress towards more 
rationality and humanity in social organisation was inevitable. 

. ji ethical socialist creed implies value judgements. whence then does one 
derive those values. One must assert that there a.re several basic human needs. Life 
is preferable to death, co-operation to competition, security to fear and of course 
‘plenty to scarcity. In short a secure basis on which to determine the course of one 1 s 
life. One can go further and say that some sort of freedom is desired by all men. 

- This freedom must be some notion of positive freedom. How can one be free if one is 
subject to the ravages of nature, or the arbitrary will of other men? Can one really 
be said to bo free if a system keeps one in economic subjugation to other men, or if 
one f s mental growth is stunted by "lack of educational opportunity? Is a man free if 
he is alienated from his fellows by being continually forced to compete with them. 
Positive freedom cannot be that freedom of the laissez-faire ideology still rampant in 
the United States. Isaih Berlin puts it, "freedom for the pike is death for the 

^ innows "* /A value 
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— value system is thus built up and expressed, and one. is lead to conclude that 
there is a need for democratic government, in order that men may collectively govern 
themselves and control their own social environment, and also that undemocratic power 
centres be curtailed. Hence, as private capital held in a few hands is the most potent 
form of undemocratic power, it is desirable that it be eliminated by economic socialis¬ 
ation. thus men mi .ht also receive the full fruits of their endeavours, albeit 
collectively, The predominant objective of production might then be that of social 
need not mere private profit, socialisation of the supply of man f s basic requirements 
for a toleraole life appears then to have a quite rational foundation. Marcuse has 
noticed however that value-patterns are implanted and manipulated in mand conscious- 
ness oy the existing power structures in society and these may well be at varience 
with Some of man f s fundamental needs. However one need not be too pessimistic, 
education has an enormously liberating effect in this respect and this is evidenced 
by the world-wide dissent from conventional value-patterns among students. 

The derivation of socialist values as attempted above seems reasonably simple 
but social organisation and human psychology are exceedingly complex. One must always 
beware of the great danger of convincing oneself that one has discovered an absolute 
truth. Is it not wiser to use relative terms, one thing appears better than another, 
one system appears to nurture i! happier ,f people or promote more human development? 

Men will always disagree to some extent. Their personalities, desires and propensities 
will always exhibit wide variety and a good thing tool Indeed, will not a society 
with a high level of education, and minimal economic and social insecurity promote a 
tremendous growth of individuality? The emotional need for rigid conformity will one 
hopes be obviated. Man's basic needs and the form of social organisation required to 
supply them are fairly easily analysed but to go beyond this is hazardous. Classless¬ 
ness, greater educational opportunities and economic security will not eliminate all 
man’s self-assertive and aggressive qualities, lor the foreseeable future men will 
tend to identify themselves with groups of human beings, be they stamp-collectors, 
school teachers, or traffic wardens; they will always be some division of occupation 
or interest, some variety of cultural and geographical identity however small, and 
friction between’groups and spheres will occur. while we must minimise the possibility 
cf conflict, we must still maximise the enjoyment of living, b. democratic, socialist 
and internationalist system can ensure'this. 

Utopia is impossible, and to find satisfactory compromises, dissent must 
always be allowed free expression. Constitutional opposition and the possibility of 
changing governments is as good a way as any of doing this at present. Secrecy and 
authoritarian rigidity in a more stable egalitarian world with violent conflict a 
most unlikely possibility, should give way to a truly o r en and tolerant society. 

It is suggested then that we do not put ail our hopes in an expected proletar¬ 
ian' revolution to install a socialist Oder. Socialist activity should concern itself 
with movin., in a rationally desirable direction. Utopian visions always tempt one to 
suggest that ends always justify means. .mine ends may justify some means but this 
area of debate is bound to be treacherous. People alive now are concerned with what 
happens to them and quite reasonably arc not always prepared to risk their lives for 
a cause. It may be true that most Marxists are really positivists but more impatient 
than their fellow socialists.’ Mas Marx himself (though not Engels) really attempting 
to stir•workers to revolt against their oppressors as a means of inducing change in a 

/socially 
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social?i.y desirable direction by providing a vision and a powerful rationale of 
inevitability to give them, confidence? How many gen uine scientific socialists are 
there? lew can deny 'chat the material base of society is an enormous force in social 
change and leads to e greater possibility of socialism, but this i s_no t the whole truth s 
The superstructure of society can be and is used successfully to prevent change, 

The question of revolution or reform is quite distinct from that of deter-- 
minicm versus positivism# In some situations revolution may be desirable# fhe terrible 
oppression of the iotista regime in Cuba for instance certainly justified revolution 
as a lesser evil. If a- revolution broke out in South ..frica what socialist could 
deny it moral support. However a true Marxist revolution has not as yet occurred. 
Peasant revolts, coup d’etats, even electorial devolutions’* perhaps may move societies 
directions, but Marxist revolutions don’t happen# hat seems more likely in developed 
countries at least is that as the level of education increases, a socialist moral 
consciousness will develop to a greater extent. Is this indeed what is happening now? 
This combined with more understanding of the real nature of society and its organis¬ 
ation may lead to mounting pressure for change. Can we ever hope for more in fact? 

In Britain rev lution is a negligible possibility, and neither desirable nor necessary 
for reform to occur. If however we mean something else by the term ’’revolution 51 , a 
radical programme o± socialist legislation, or a revolution in popular attitudes and 
ideas, then this may well happen. On being questioned by a Tory acquaintance what 
reforms I would wish to see a Labour government put through he said ’’That’s not 
reform, it‘s revolution”. However I am regarded by Marxist friends as a ”lily-livered 
reformist. Obviously revolution means different things to different people,’ Is 
revolution a relative concept after all? 

Ln land has changed radically since Marx’s day, and in a socialist direction# 
Pro, .ress seems agonizingly slow with periods of back-peddling and vacillating faint¬ 
hearted Labour Governments, but it has taken place. Is it not more realistic to press 
continually for more radical reform than to dream of a great leap forward into the 
promised land. It may show pitifully small returns for enormous effort, but we can 
do no more# 
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SOME IK SIIU THOUGHTS OK KEVriLUBILI IY 


My mind is fractured for a second, 

The Phantom uucks, she flies 
On wings of blood I rise, 

'The heaving tourquoise knots and flecks. 
Intestines in ay mind. 

Beneath my gut hang jelly pods, 

Tnd doath is in ay will, 

Though I must be blind still. 

To the burning horror I must devise, 

Kith the bald eagle's hone grown skill. 

...cross the sands we flick at pace. 

cross the beach where terror whines, 

..hat can I do to end this race, 

Held by the will I must abide. 

The barrels spark; they're shouting welli 
The flicking, burning splinters rise. 

They bright and tear my raverged eyes 
,'ith visions of u personal hell. 


..JMD oUUUdKnY 

The bird she cries, the bird is hit.' 

Shit.' Must yet out, abandon fast. 

The seat has fired, my head is split. 

My leg is tom; it will not last. 

I'm drifting down: the chopper's there. 

It should not be: it's far too near. 

It's glinting blades reflect the sun, 

.and I descend into a bloody, flapjack blackness. 


MHRCJj-UiLY ,.T TrL-.T MOMENT I, HUBERT H. H. .d.VQO. 


J.M. Bird. 
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Paul Johnson. 

On the night of ,.mi list 20th, 620,000 v/arsaw Pact troops crossed the borders 
into Czchoslovakia. Tanks wore posted in all the main cities and road junctions, and 
the GzeefaoSlovakia leaders were put under lock and key prior to ^consultations 1 in 
Moscow. hat led to this drastic action by the U.C.C.R. ? Clearly intervention was a 
risky weapon in that it provoked an uproar throughout the world communist movement 
and even in Eastern Europe itself, quite apart from the reaction in the Jest. There 
must have been compelling reasons for the decision to invade, but these reasons are 
net perhaps self evident. 


The reforms of Dubcelc and co. were in many ways merely copies of reforms 
carried out in other Stalinist states (including Russia), reforms carried out not 
because the Czechoslovak leaders were genuine democrats (Dubcek himself served loyally 
in high office under Novotny), but basically because the economy simply could not 
progress any further under che old system. In I960 the tremendous growth rates of the 
early years of 1 communist* rule were at an end, indeed there was a drop in production 
that year. 


This crisis in production heightened the conflict between the two major 
factions in the Czechoslovak bureaucracy. On the one side are what might be called the 
party bureaucrats - numerous party officials and those managers of industry appointed 
for their service to the party rather than because of their ability. On the other side 
are the ! technocrats * - scientists, technicians and economists. This second group 
were originally the driving force behind the demand for reform, and they found ready 
allies among- the intellectuals. They themselves did not, however, threaten the rule of 
the bureaucracy as a political system; they were only interested in making the 
bureaucracy more efficient and less authoritarian. They attacked the olci * administra¬ 
tive- directive * system of management represented by Novotny, and its emphasis on old 
fashioned heavy industry. They also resented the unfavour able terms of trade with 
Russia. 

The reforms they wanted did not in any way involve a return to capitalism - 
the economy was to remain in the hands of the state - but nor wore they socialist 
reforms. The model for the Czechoslovak reformists was Yu si avia whose so-called 
* socialist* system has resulted in hi r: ,h wage differentials and one million unemployed. 
Dubcek was not acting in the interests of' the mass A the working people; he was 
determined 'that power should remain in the hands of the bureaucratic elite. 

lien Novotny lost his position as Fart Secretary at the end of last year, 

, opposition to Dubcek came not only from the officials and managers of the old system, 
but also from the workers. The reformists realized that they could not break the power 
of the Novotny group without the support of the workers, and in order to win this support 
Dubcek was forced, to grant certain concessions in the form of limited liberalisation. 

(It should be looted that Poland* s G-omulka was considered a 1 liberal* in 1956 when he 
introduced a certp.in measure of reform in order to head off the movement of the masses. 

In 1968 he sent troops into Czechoslovakia]). 

/Despite 
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Despite attacks on Dr. Otta 3ik*s economic ideas, th© re a 1 reason for the 
intervention was the fear that Dubcek could not hold back the popuxar demand for 
freedom once reforms had be^un. Otta ' ik was only ,f carrying Libermanism to its 
logical conclusions” (Economist Sept, 14th). No intervention was made, for example, 
in Rumania, even though similar measures had been carried out there, the difference 
between the two countries is that Ceausecou was able to implement reforms without a 
mass movement of the Roumanian workers nd peasants. In Czechoslovakia, on the other 
hand, Trotsky’s ideas were discussed in the press, ana some sections demanded the 
setting up of democratic workers councils, or soviets, to run industry. Dubcek, too, 

■was afraid of this movement and restriction of the press and public meetings was 
beginning before the intervention. 

Of course the U.E.boRo leaders had to give another reason for the intervention, 
namely a ’counter-revolutionary plot’. The whole idea of a plot is of course ridiculous 
If the soviet leaders genuinely intended to defend socialism in Czechoslovakia the 
first thing they would have done would have been to arm the workers, who would nardly 
bo likely to bring back the old exploiters. (in fact, according to a poll held in 
Era cue, JOyh of the population 'wanted to keep the nationalized economy). But of course 
the Soviet bureaucracy dared not arm the 'workers - they could all too easily overthrow 
the "bureaucrats as occurred in Hungary; not in order to smash socialism, out in order 
to build it. If this happened it could all too easily spread to the U.2.3.R. 

b,s it was, the reaction of the Czech people to the invasion had a tremenaous 
effect not only on the troops of the . arsaw Pact, but also on the people of the count¬ 
ries involved. The troops were influenced immediately. ome had been told tney were 
in .Vest Germany; others expected a friendly reception; all were bewildered by the 
crowds of Czechs and Slovaks who surrounded their tanks and told them they were not 
wanted. Vhile making clear their opposition to the invasion, the Czechoslovaks 
initially fraternised with individual soldiers, aome pro ress was made: "One Russian 
soldier spoke up ...c. Russian soldiers, he said, were intelligent; they sympatnised 
with the argument of the people, but their officers and politicians were stupid and 
the soldiers could do nothing". (Guardian mi gust 22nd). Troops were already being 
withdrawn and replaced oy more ’reliable’ troops by .august 24th. Meanwhile in 
Vioc'oow intellectuals were arrested for attempting to demonstrate against the invasion. 
Hungarian workers staged token strikes, there were several demonstrations in -bust 
Germany, and in Poland. 

However, fraternisation hod only a limited effect. Russian soldiers were 
unlikely to desert to the weak Czech side when to disobey an order could mean the ^ . 
death penalty. -Iso, th ejCzechoS lovak l eader s themselves called off the fraternisation 
Not only did they oppose armed resistance; they went so far as to say "we must 
develop a new citizen tactic, continuing normal life peacefully £omple^ly^_i^orin^ 
the invaders". (Czech television .august 23rd) Hardly a way to win over the invading, 
soldiers] 

Despite mass support, the leaders were afraid to do anything which might 
brin : tho working class into action *en masse 1 . Clearly it was impossible for the. 
Czechoslovaks to"win a military victory, but it was entirely possible to win a politico 
military victory, ifothe correct policies had been implemented. The first action 
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of a soci. li-t government would have been to transference of power to democratically 
elected workers councils or 1 sovietswhich could have invited delegates from the 
invading armies; the fixing of a low maximum wage differential , and the di.abandonment- 
of the bureaucratic standing army in favour of the armed people. This alone would have 
been -a powerful political weapon. The armed resistance of the workers, with elected 
officers, would have had a tremendous impact on the invading troops. If anyone doubts 
thus they need only look at Russia during the civil war. The Bolsheviks, on the basis 
of such a class appeal coupled with internationalist appeals to the workers of the 
world, defeated 21 interventionist^ armies from 14 countries. .kLl this despite famine, 
shortage of arms, and the imperialist blockade. 

Instead of taking such action Dubcek and co. worked out a 1 compromise 1 , or 
rather, a sell-out. This infuriated many Czechoslovaks. On migust 27th 5*000 
protested in Prague shouting ",/e want the full truth", and ripping down pictures of 
Dubcek and Svoboda (luardian . uigust 28th). They . articularly opposed the stationing 
of troops in Czechoslovakia which would clearly be there not for defence against the 
west, out to prevent political revolution against the bureaucracy. * i • 

There is no doubt that Dubcek and co., even if they are only second best as 
far as the kremlin is concerned, will do their best in leading off the x eo x le ! s demand 
for freedom. However, despite the defeat of' the Czechoslovak workers and peasants, the 
outlook for Stalinism is bleak; 1968 is not 1956* Since the worst excesses of the 
talin era, a new generation has arisen in Eastern Europe which is not afraid of the 
old dice terror. Though there may be a period of regression it is impossible to go 
back to the worst days of the purges. There is a widespread "back to Lenin" movement 
in the Eastern bloc, "bake up Lenin, Brezhnev has gone crazy" said a poster in Prague 
(Observer . ugust 25th). The poet 0dnc x <osov has referred to such a movement in the 
U.Co'oil (Sunday Times 14/1/68). The events in I ranee and Czechoslovakia open up a 
new x eriod in the advanced countries, a period of socialist revolution. 

Once again Lenin* s p rogramme will oe taken up: 

411 p-ower to the democratically elected Soviets] 

No standing army but the armed people] 

ho official to receive a higher wage than a skilled worker] 

HI tasks to be done in turn by the workers themselves - 

"Every cook should be able to be Prime Minister". 

Once the revolution has taken hold in an advanced country, whether it be in 
the east or the west, no force can resist it. 
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DEBATE: THIS HOU 'E BEI.IBVES CaJPITBLISM IB BEST TOR BRITAIN 


£tophen Rees. 


This occasion was a memorable event for all those who attended but for a 
rather unfortunate reason. Good debating and good public sneaking tend to be mutually 
exclusive and this axiom was shown to be true on this occasion - more so than on any 
other. ...hen two diametrically opposed sides of an argument such as this meet head on- 
the i*esuit cannot fail to be spectacular. It also means however that in the heat of 
the moment paper speeches ^et thrown to the winds and claer reasoning is 
by furious excahnges of invective. I can claim no exception in my own case. I would” 
like therefore to ^ut before you the speech I had written which did not get spoken. 


It must be made clear at the outset that for Britain to move towards 
Capitalism would be a retrograde step historically as well as socially. Indeed there 
is no nation on Earth which dares entrust itself to the vaguaries of a free market. 

It was pointed out early on in this debate that there is no hap^y equilibrium. 

Experience has shown that the trade cycle left to itself, will become more, rather 
than less extreme in its effects, and consequently (Governments have token it upon 
themselves to regulate the market in order to flatten-out" the trade cycle. The 
greatest weg on in this battle has been the unbalanced budget; there can be no doubt 
that to the capitalist deliberately creating deficits is the greatest possible heresy. 

furthermore, there are very few governments who do not now 11 interfere f, to a 
greater or lesser extent in the market. It would be very difficult for them not to do 
so, es A ©daily if one bears in mind modern society f s growing need for public rather than 
x rivate investment. It is obviously untenable to suggest that highway planning, or a 
health service, should be _eft in the hands of private profit making concerns. Even 
in the United tates government action is becoming an increasingly common method of 
solving economic problems - the A .rime exam le being T.W .. , Medicare and so forth. 

. aid one should not forget the outcry that arose from the businessmen and the classical 
economists over such measures. 


Very few A eo x io seriously suggest now that the best government is the least 
government for we have all seen the disastrous results of such a policy. Capitalism 
has bo^n seen to be an inefficient method of resource distribution, at best. In 
Britain the tendency to positive government, a trend which continues under socialist 
and tory government, means that wc bow live in a 'mixed* economy. ...gain this is not 
wholly satisfactory. I doubt if any system devised by men ever could be, but it is 
patently obvious that moving back to capitalism can only make matters worse. 


The answer to mritain 1 s problems does not lie in theoretical ’isms*. There 
are no easy answers, no one has yet written the “textbook for these problems. Surely 
the way lies in first getting our priorities straight: before any government can act 
effectively it must have a mandate for the people to change the direction of policy in 
a way in which the majority wants it to go - this is democracy. The task is to 
convince them that the answer lies in a policy which puts people first and doctrine 


/second. 
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seoonu. a. orget i/L-arx anci Lenin ion a moment and think on what the real aims of iA 
society should oe. Does a .led no volution re illy matter? On are we concerned 

that there should bo equal o. portunitj for all, a &\o-b our guiding x . rinciple 

must still be ”from each cording -ho Hi g ability, to each according to his need”. 

Capitalism was neven desi nod to A noaote f nee don, equality on happiness. 

Maybe the Utilitarians weren*t so wrong often vail - v/hy not 1 the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number*. This sort of idealism makes sense - much more so than the 
ideals of capitalism - a set of black figures on a balance sheet instead of a few red 
ones: a growth economy & t any ; rice : financial stability - who canes? I don f t and 

X contend that few people do. Oun concern is for x ..eo x .le not artefacts, and capitalism 
has no place in this sort of thinking, its out-dated and defunct, lets leave it that 
way. 


- 0 S 0 - 


!, 0N.3 DIMaU 3I0N-.li M ,.N” - HERBURf MARCUSB 


Cohere books - 7/6d. 


Ji^rmrbo^d^ 

Le Nouvel Obsenvateun has c eiled ”0ne Dimensional Man”, ”fche most subversive 
book published in the United states this century”. Personally I would disagree with 
this view as in f.ict Marcuse is an extremely pessimistic philosopher indeed. However, 

Maccuse f s message of despair is one of the best ke x .t secrets since the C. I 0 i. wrecked 
the b/ustralian Labour Party. ihe student revolutionaries who apparently drew their 
inspiration from Marcuse (although there is doubt about how great his influence was) 
probably found their justification in that they felt it necessary to make some effort 
to oppose the inevitable. If student revolution succeeds it will x rove not only the 
openness of history but also the wrongness of Marcuse. 

Marcuse^ thesis is that “Contemporary society seems to be capable of 
containing social change”. He is sure that a radical alteration of the basis of society 
cannot any longer be possible because technology has developed its own momentum. This 
fear of the uncontrolled violence of social change coincides with the themes discussed 
in Michael Earxin.gton* s ".Accidental Century”. However where Harrington is optimistic 
Marcuse takes things one ste x further and tries go show that the ”mass media” cons¬ 
tantly conditioning the minds of the masses has made revolution impossible. 

Marcuse f s views on consensus politics arc very relevant to the ^resent 
situation in Britain:- ”fhe British Labour A arty, whose leaders compete with their 
Conservative counterparts in advancing national interests, is hard put to save even a 
modest , ro praiio of partial nationalisation”• 


/L ike 
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Lika _jidre Mahaux — Marcuse has realised that these days you cannot rule 
without television. Hence the consensus, the redundancy of police state ap_,. a rams 
when it is only too easy to control the minds of the masses by more subtle - less 
obvious moans o -.-s Nicholas Tomalin has no to d, students in i ranee reoel against De 
G-aulle f s dice- state, whilst in G-reeco there is no real opposition at all 1 be cause ! 
of the fact that (Greece is a police state, "Repressive tolerance” as Marcuse calls it 
is a far more powerful weapon than tanks. 

Marcuse has noted that in the modern "warfare state” based on defence contracts 
and the constant threat of war with "the enemy”, there is a change in the consciousness 
of the labourer, the union identifies its interests with those of the Corporation 
e* in lobbying for defence contracts in Congress. Hence the consensus and hopes for 
change become more and more unfulfil]able. 

In an excellent chapter on "regressive desublination" Marcuse touches on the 
relation of art to politics and society, This aspect of illusion and reality has always 
hold an immense fascination for radicals - one recalls Ruskin, .illiam Morris, Herbert 
Read, and more recently drnst I-ischer. Marcuse says of art that it "contains the 
rationality of negation. In its advanced positions, it is the G-reat .Refusal - the 
± ,rotest against that which is". However in modern society he feels that the essential 
gap between the arts and the order of tho day is being progressively closed by advancing 
technological society. 13ach as background music in the kitclien is all very well but it 
is no longer an abstraction from society as opposed to just a part of it. 

Marcuse shows the Orwellian absurdity of the unification of opposites that 
occurs in technological society. Peace is really the brink of war and hence the great¬ 
est possible tolerance is the greatest .possible unity. "the world tends to become the 
stuff of total administration, which absorbs even the administration. Tho web of domin¬ 
ation has become the web of reason itself 

The only challenge to f one dimensional society* comes from those outside the 
t reductive , rocess, the "substratum of outcasts and outsiders". Racial minorities, 
junkies, criminals and of course students can •alone "violate the rules of tne game . 
Their opposition is revolutionary even if their consciousness is not; in a way they are 
just blindly lashing out at a system which oppresses them. However one would doubt if 
sxy meaningful change can be made to society oy the outsiders because revolutions must 
involve the seizure of power and the .narchist aspects of Marcuse*s revolutionary elite 
would seem to x reelude this. 

It seems that Marcuse has expanded Oscar Tildes old dictum that "in ,jnerica the 
president is in a ower for four years out journalism rules all the time"^ and has made 
a political theory of it. Like Kirkegaard he finds society to be a "mere scandal" and 
sees in personal life the source of all absolute values, an land is probably the best 
justification for Marcuse*s pessimism, here even the students, junkies and racial 
minorities seem absorbed into the system, os (George bteiner put it in the dun day Times 
"bn gland is left out, the old men do not want her in their Common Market: the young 
have no reason to include her in their conumme". 
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SONGS I OR SOCIALISTS 


The International 


1 st ,risei ye starvelings from your slumbers. 1 
AriseJ ye prisoners of wantI 
lor reason in revolt now thunders, 

..nd at last ends the age of oant. 

Now away with all your superstitions, 
ervile masses, arise, ariseJ 
.e’U change forthwith the old conditions 
'.nd st urn the dust to win the prize. 


Chorus Then comrades, come rally, 

...nd the last fight let us face] 
The International 
Unites the human racej 


repeat 


2nd No saviours from on hi 0 h deliver*. 

No trust have we in prince or peer; 

Our own ri ,ht hand the chains must sever, 
Chains of hatred, greed and fear. 
f _ore the thieves will out 'with their booty 
To give mankind a happier lot, 

Each at his forge must do his duty 
And strike the iron vtfhile it f s hoti 


Chorus as before . 

3 rd ,e peasants, artisans and others 
Enrolled among the sons of toil. 

Let's claim the earth henceforth for brothers; 
Drive the indolent from the soil# 

On our flesh too long has fed the raven 
..e've too long been the vulture's prey 
But novT fare well the spirit craven, 

The dawn brings in a brighter day. 


Chorus as before. 


0O0 - 
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The Hed ilag 


1 st 

The People* s Hag is deepest red, 

It shrouded-oft* our martyred dead; 

...nd 'ere their limbs grew stiff and cold. 
Their life's blood dyed its every fold. 

Chorus 

Then raise the sc rlet standard high! 
beneath its shade we'll live or die.' 

Though cowards flinch and traitors sneer, 
he'll keep the Hed flag flying herei 

2 nd 

It waved above our infant might 

Then ail around was dark as night. 

It witnessed many a deed and vow, 

. e must not change its colour now. 

Chorus 

as_before. 

3 rd 

It suits today the weak and base, 

Those minds are fixed on pelf and place, 

To cringe before the rich man's frown 
_md haul the sacred emblem down. 

Chorus 

as before. 

4th 

Look round: the Frenchman loves its blaze' ; 
The sturdy G-erman sings its praise. 

In d os cow's vaults its hymns are sung; 
Chicago swells its surging song. 

Chorus 

as before^ 

5 th 

hith heads uncovered, swear we all 

To bear it orwards 'till we fall. 

Come dungeon dark or gallows grim, 

This song* shall be our parting hymn: 

Chorus 

Then raise the scarlet standard high] 
beneath its shade we 'll live or diei 

Though cowards flinch and traitors sneer, 
he'll keep the -fed Plag flying herei 


0O0 - 





